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COLORADO 


The beginning of government support. 


The first annual meeting of legisla- 
tors convened in the Senate Chamber 
of the Colorado capitol, in Denver, five 
years ago. Since that time the law- 
makers of the Centennial State have 
always taken a generous interest in the 
development of the work there begun. 


The Colorado Legislature was the 
first to pass the Uniform Resolution of 
Endorsement of the American Legisla- 
tors’ Association through both houses. 


On January 15, 1931, it was introduced 


by Senators John E. Hillman, Golding 
Fairfield, Nate C. Warren, Lee Knous, 
and C. Edgar Kettering. On the same 
day the Senate adopted it. On the next 
day it was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, under the sponsorship of 
Horace F. Pheips, S. Arthur Henry, 
Edwin J. Holman, D. E. Hunter, and 
Rudolph Johnson. 


Later in the session, Representative 
Phelps introduced House Bill No. 426, 
which was subsequently amended to 
conform to the Pennsylvania Act, 
which is reprinted in this number of 
State GOVERNMENT. Its enactment was 
completed on the legislative day of 
April 25. 


It provides for the expenses of 
House and Senate delegates, to be an- 


nually designated to attend the meet- 


ings of the American Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation; for the attendance of the Di- 
rector of the Legislative Reference Of- 
fice—or a member of his staff—at the 
annual Legislative Reference Confer- 
ence to be arranged by the Association ; 
and for the insertion in each general 


appropriation law, henceforth, of an 
item “of such amount as the General 
Assembly may deem advisable for the 
support of the Interstate Legislative 
Reference Bureau”—beginning with an 
appropriation of $500 payable during 
the present biennium. 


As elsewhere stated, it is the Asso- 
ciation’s established policy to accord 
the status of Sustaining Members to 
each member of any legislature which 
makes an appropriation toward the sup- 
‘port of the Interstate Legislative Ref- 
erence Bureau. Accordingly, each of 
Colorado’s 65 Representatives and 35 
Senators will acquire full standing as 
Sustaining Members of the American 
Legislators’ Association for the entire 
biennium referred to in the Act. This 
means, among other things, that each 
member of the Colorado Legislature 
will receive every number of State 
GOVERNMENT published during these 
two years, and that copies of the maga- 
zine and of other special reports will 
be furnished to the Legislative Refer- 
ence Director of Colorado, Allen Moore, 
without further expense. 


This action on the part of its Legis- 
lature will undoubtedly be a source of 
pride and of profit to the State of Col- 
orado. 


The enactment of this statute would | 
not have been possible without the ap- 
proval of the joint committee on fi- 
nance and appropriations composed 
of Senators Warren, Shawcroft, and 
Bannister, and Representatives Fos- 
sett, Poppin, and Harris. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Senate Bill 664—Session of 1931. 


Introduced by Senator George Woodward, March 30, 1931. 
Passed by the Senate, April 20, 1931. For: 47; Against: 0. 
Passed by the House, May 18, 1931. For: 180; Against: 0. 


AN ACT RECOGNIZING, AND FOR THE SUP- 
PORT OF, THE AMERICAN LEGISLATORS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND ITS EXECUTIVE AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCY, THE INTER- 
STATE LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE Bv- 
REAU, AND MAKING AN APPROPRIATION. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in Gen- 
eral Assembly met, and it is hereby en- 
acted by the authority of the same: 
That the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania hereby recognizes the American 
Legislators’ Association and its execu- 
tive and administrative agency, the In- 
terstate Legislative Reference Bureau, 
as agencies capable of rendering valu- 
able assistance and information to the 
General Assembly of this Common- 
wealth, and to the Members thereof, and 
as agencies quasi-governmental in their 
character. 

The President Pro Tempore of the 
Senate, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives respectively shall 
annually appoint one Senator and one 
Member as delegates to attend the 
meetings of the American Legislators’ 
Association; and the Director of the 
Legislative Reference Bureau, or some 
person from the staff of the Legislative 
Reference Bureau appointed by him, 
may attend annually the Legislative 
Reference Conference conducted under 
the auspices of the American Legisla- 
tors’ Association. 

Biennially an item shall be inserted 
in the general appropriation law to pay 
the expenses of the delegates of the 
Senate and House attending the said 
Conference. The expenses of the Di- 
rector of the Legislative Reference Bu- 


reau, or of his representative attending 
such Conference, shall be paid from the 
regular appropriations to the Legisla- 
tive Reference Bureau for such pur- 
poses. 

Section 2. In order to assist in the 
support of the Interstate Legislative 
Reference Bureau, established by the 
American Legislators’ Association to 
co-ordinate the work of the various 
state legislative reference bureaus, and 
other official agencies dealing with leg- 
islative matters, the sum of $4,000 is 
hereby specifically appropriated for the 
fiscal biennium beginning June first, 
one thousand nine hundred and thirty- 
one. One-half of said appropriation 
shall be paid during each fiscal year of 
said biennium in equal quarterly in- 
stallments, on requisition drawn by the 
Auditor General. Warrants for such 
payments shall be drawn to the order 
of the Director of the Interstate Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau. Biennially 
hereafter an item of such amount as 
may be deemed necessary for the sup- 
port of said bureau shall be inserted in 
the general appropriation law. 


Section 3. On or before March first 
of each year the Interstate Legislative 
Reference Bureau shall furnish to the 
Auditor General a printed accounting 
containing an itemized summary of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for its preced- 
ing fiscal year, verified by oath or af- 
firmation, and accompanied by a veri- 
fied copy of a report by one or more 
certified public accountants. Upon fail- 
ure to file such accounting the financial 
support hereby granted shall be with- 
drawn. 
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KEYSTONE STATE 


When, under the auspices of the 
American Legislators’ Association, the 
first annual meeting of legislators con- 
vened in Denver on July 19, 1926—the 
State of Pennsylvania sent an official 
delegation consisting of Senator George 
Woodward, Senator Franklin 8. Ed- 
monds, Senator Albert D. MacDade, 
and Senator Horace W. Schantz. The 
State of Pennsylvania has subsequently 
sent official delegations to the Confer- 
ences of the American Legislators’ As- 
sociation at Buffalo, Seattle, and Mem- 

his. 

: On January 19, 1931, Representa- 
tive Grover C. Talbot introduced the 
Uniform Resolution of Endorsement of 
the American Legislators’ Association 
in the Pennsylvania Legislature. It 
was passed by the House of Represen- 
tatives on January 26 and by the Sen- 
ate on February 23. 

In the meantime, on March 30, Sen- 
ator George Woodward, who needs no 
introduction in legislative circles, in- 
troduced the bill which appears upon 
the opposite page. 

It will be observed that this meas- 
ure contains the following provisions, 
among others: 

1. “The Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania hereby recognizes the Amer- 
ican Legislators’ Association and... 
the Interstate Legislative Reference 
Bureau ... as agencies quasi-govern- 
mental in character.” 

2. Annually, the President Pro 
Tempore of the Senate shall appoint a 
senator as an official delegate to attend 
the meetings of the American Legisla- 
tors’ Association. 


3. Annually, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives shall ap- 
point a member of the House as an offi- 
cial delegate to attend the meetings of 
the American Legislators’ Association. 


4. The Director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislative Reference Bureau, 
or some member of his staff appointed 
by him, may—at the Bureau’s expense 


—attend the Legislative Reference Con- 
ference conducted under the auspices 
of the American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion, annually. 

5. Biennially an item shall be in- 
serted in the general appropriation law 
to pay the expenses of the delegates of 
the Senate and House attending the 
meetings of the American Legislators’ 
Association. 

6. $4,000 is specifically appropri- 
ated for the fiscal biennium beginning 
June 1, 1931, to assist in the support of 
the Interstate Legislative Reference 
Bureau. 

7. “Biennially hereafter an item of 
such amount as may be deemed neces- 
sary for the support of said Bureau 
shall be inserted in the general appro- 
priation law.” 

8. The Interstate Legislative Ref- 
erence Bureau shall annually furnish 
to the Auditor General, a properly cer- 
tified audit of its accounts. 

Any student of the technique of leg- 
islative drafting will recognize in the 
clear and concise statement of the pro- 
visions of this act an adept touch. This 
typifies all of the legislation of Penn- 
sylvania which is drafted in the Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau of that State. 
The Bureau is directed by John H. 
Fertig. 

Messrs. Grover C. Talbot, Clarence 
L. Ederer, Morris J. Root, Charles W. 
Staudenmeier, and Thomas B. Wilson 
compose the Pennsylvania House Coun- 
cil of the American Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Senators C. W. Parkinson, Bertram 
G. Frazier, Herman E. Baumer, John 
J. McClure and Clarence J. Buckman 
compose the Pennsylvania Senate 
Council. 

It is the established policy of the 
American Legislators’ Association that 
when a legislature makes an appro- 
priation toward the support of the In- 
terstate Legislative Reference Bureau, 
all of its members are accorded the 
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status of Sustaining Members of the 
Association. In accordance with this 
policy, each of the 50 members of the 
Pennsylvania Senate and each of the 
207 members of the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives now acquire 
the status of Sustaining Members of 
the Association for the entire biennial 
period referred to in the Act. This 
means, among other things, that each 
member of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture will receive every number of STATE 
GOVERNMENT published during these 
two years. Of course, copies of the 
magazine and other special reports will 
be furnished to the Legislative Refer- 


ence Bureau of Pennsylvania without 
further expense. 

It is to be hoped that the citizens of 
the State of Pennsylvania will derive 
a permanent satisfaction from the fact 
that its legislators are taking their 
place in the vanguard of the national 
crusade for the improvement of legisla- 
tive conditions. But aside from the na- 
tional significance of this statute, when 
it is viewed solely from the standpoint 
of Pennsylvania’s individual benefit, it 
is reasonable to believe that this invest- 
ment will be repaid many fold, by divi- 
dends in the form of increased govern- 
mental efficiency and economy. 


CALIFORNIA 


California is one of the most pro- 
gressive states in the field of legislative 
research and legislative drafting. It 
maintains an independent Legislative 
Counsel Bureau which, under the able 
administration of Fred B. Wood, han- 
dles legislative bill drafting, and acts 
as adviser to the Governor in regard to 
past, pending, and contemplated legis- 
lation. The state also maintains, in 
connection with its State Library, a 
Law and Legislative Reference Depart- 
ment which conducts researches for the 
benefit of legislators, edits and indexes 
the biennial statutes, makes special 
compilations of laws for state depart- 
ments, and issues the legislative hand- 
book. H. V. Clayton directs this work. 


It is natural that the members of 
the legislature which has been suffi- 
ciently progressive to provide such fa- 
cilities, and whose interest in the sub- 
ject of legislative efficiency has been 
enhanced by these very agencies, should 
have evinced an especial interest in the 
project of the American Legislators’ 
Association from the outset. They have, 
in fact, been represented at all of the 
recent annual meetings, and in various 
official capacities with the organization. 


On May 15, 1929 the California As- 
sembly adopted a resolution providing 
for the appointment of a committee of 


three members of the Assembly to con- 
duct a study of the practices of the 
legislatures of other states, and to re- 
port back any resultant proposals for 
the improvement of legislative methods 
in California. Wide discretion and 
substantial power were conferred upon 
this committee, and it was adequately 
financed. On January 23, 1931, it ren- 
dered its report to the Assembly. This 
was a significant document, containing 
many comments and suggestions con- 
cerning the organization and procedure — 
of the legislature, and of its commit- 
tees—as well as a discussion of numer- 
ous problems of legislative efficiency. 

The Chairman of this Committee 
was the Administration Floor Leader, 
Hon. Robert L. Patterson. The two 
other members were Hon. Roscoe J. 
Anderson and the Speaker, Edgar C. 
Levey. Their report begins: 

“The committee has held several 
meetings, and both as a whole and as 
individuals the members have made 
a study and investigation of the leg- 
islative procedure of the various leg- 
islative bodies of the different states 
in the Union. Also we have attempted 
to determine wherein the procedure 
of the Assembly of our State could be 
improved.” 

After citing the fact that in addition 
to its activities in California, the Com- 
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mittee had sent members to the meet- 
ings of the American Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation in Memphis in 1929 and to 
Cleveland in 1930, the report continues : 


“We have found that the Amer- 
ican Legislators’ Association is a 
valuable organization, and is becom- 
ing more valuable each year. The na- 
tional convention meetings are de- 
voted to a study of problems that are 
common to legislators—that is, prob- 
lems dealing primarily with proced- 
ure, With research bureaus, and with 
other departments that are of aid to 
legislators. The American Legisla- 
tors’ Association, however, does not 
take sides upon the advisability or 
non-advisability of adopting certain 
legislation. Our committee recom- 
mends that the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia co-operate in every way pos- 
sible with the American Legislators’ 
Association, and recommends that 
each member of the California Legis- 
lature become an active member of 
the Association.” 

The report further expresses the 
opinion that “the Interstate Legislative 
Reference Bureau inaugurated by the 
American Legislators’ Association is 
destined to be of great value to every 
legislator who makes a study of the sub- 
ject he is handling, and who endeavors 
to ascertain the experience of other 
states along the same or similar lines.” 

On March 24, 1931, the Uniform 
Resolution of Endorsement of the 
American Legislators’ Association was 
introduced in the California Assembly 
by Representatives Robert L. Patter- 
son, Harry F. Sewell, Walter J. Little, 
Bert B. Snyder, Augustus F. Jewett, 
and Speaker Edgar C. Levey. On April 
16 it was passed by the Assembly, and 
on May 15 it was passed by the Senate. 

In the meantime three other meas- 
ures had been introduced into the As- 
sembly, all of which were passed on May 
14, 1931: 

The first contains a finding that the 
annual meetings sponsored by the 
American Legislators’ Association con- 


stitute “a practical and appropriate 
medium for the discussion of matters 
relating to legislation of primary im- 
portance in the relations of the various 
states of the United States, and is also 
of value in determining the policy to be 
followed in the adoption of uniform 
state laws.” 

The resolution also declares that the 
American Legislators’ Association “in 
bringing together the members of legis- 
latures of the various states of. the 
United States contributes immeasur- 
ably to mutual understanding and en- 
courages co-operative effort in the solu- 
tion of interstate problems.” 

Accordingly the resolution provides 
that during the coming biennium the 
Speaker shall annually appoint a rep- 
resentative to attend these meetings as 


the official delegate of the California — 


Assembly, and appropriates a nominal 
amount for that purpose. 

The second resolution authorizes 
the State Librarian to designate a meni- 
ber of his staff to attend the Legislative 
Reference Conference to be held under 
the auspices of the American Legisla- 
tors’ Association in 1931, and also a 
representative to attend the Conference 
to be held in 1932. 

The third resolution reads as fol- 
lows: 


Relative to Subscribing to the Services 
of the American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion. 

Whereas, The American Legisla- 
tors’ Association offers a service of 
great value to the various state legis- 
latures, and through them to the peo- 
ple of the states; 


Whereas, There is included in such 
service the furnishing of important in- 
formation bearing on legislation and 
legislative methods, and, whenever de- 
sired, the establishing of contacts with 
authoritative sources of such informa- 
tion; and ; 

Whereas, There is also included in 
such service the furnishing of a month- 
ly magazine, known as STaTE GOVERN- 
MENT Which contains material of spec- 
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ial interest to legislators and which is 
of significance and assistance in the 
preparation of legislation and in the 
efficient functioning of the legislature; 
and 

Whereas, There is further included 
in such service the holding of annual 
conferences of state legislators which 
conferences may be attended by any 
member of any state legislature, to the 
end that there may be an exchange of 
ideas and a comparison of practices, as 
well as the establishment of reciprocal 
relationships which will engender a co- 
operative and friendly attitude of in- 


estimable value in the solution of legis- 
lative problems; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly, That the 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly is hereby 
directed to subscribe to such service for 
the calendar years 1931 and 1932, and 
there is hereby set aside for that pur- 
pose the sum of $400 from the Contin- 
gent Fund of the Assembly, so that each 
member of the Assembly of the forty- 
ninth session of the Legislature will be 
entitled to the services above men- 
tioned. 

This resolution was adopted by a 
vote of 47 to 2. 


THE GOLD 


The true life of legislators can no 
longer be hidden from the public. Ohio 
law-makers have just passed their audi- 
tion tests for broadcasting, and the Wis- 
consin solons have crashed the silver 
screen. Versatility is the mode! 

The Ohio Department of Education 
conceived the idea of treating the radio 
listeners of the state to a brief session 
of the Legislature. Accordingly, micro- 
phones were placed in each of the legis- 
lative chambers in Columbus, and on 
Tuesday, March 24, an hour’s session in 
the House of Representatives was 
broadcast. On the following Tuesday, 
the Senate took the air for an hour. 
Through co-operation with the presid- 
ing officers, special calendars were ar- 
ranged so that the listeners could hear 
bills brought in, considered, and voted 
upon. Debate was limited in order that 
several legislators might appear before 
the microphone. 

And in Madison, the Bureau of Vis- 
ual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin, recently undertook to make 
a series of motion pictures depicting the 
processes of legislation, and the work of 
other state departments. Sessions of 
the Senate and Assembly were trans- 
muted into celluloid to show the making 
of laws. Pictures were also taken in the 
Wisconsin Legislative Reference Li- 
brary to illustrate the drafting of a 
legislative bill. 


FISH BOWL 


Soon the student of civics may sup- 
plement his textbook knowledge by wit- 
nessing the legislature in the classroom. 
He will be able to watch the drafting, 
introduction, and passage of a bill or 
resolution, and the debate and voting. 
He—or the fair co-ed—will then, of 
course, know everything that there is to 
be known about the making of laws. 

It is proposed to include these pic- 
tures in a pictorial history of the state 
of Wisconsin, which is being prepared 
with the co-operation of the State His- 
torical Society. Both still and motion 
pictures are to be made, and the history 
will include incidents of to-day as well 
as those of the past. 

The law-making department of 
Pennsylvania was the object of an even 
more intimate close-up when twenty-five 
political science professors of the state 
visited the capitol on April 3. 

The Secretary of the Senate, the At- 
torney General, and the Director of the 
Legislative Reference Bureau were vis- 
ited, and during a round table confer- 
ence each described his part in the legis- 
lative process. Professor W. Brooke 
Graves of Temple University, and Dr. 
Clyde King, Secretary of Revenue, ar- 
ranged this tour through the capitol in 
connection with a conference being held 
at Harrisburg. Much valuable informa- 
tion was exchanged, and the conference 
proved so successful that another is 
planned for next spring. 
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ORGANIZATION TO SERVE ORGANIZATIONS 


A New Institution in the Field of Government. 


Several legislators have asked what 
relationship the newly organized Pub- 
lic Administration Clearing House 
bears to their own association. Be- 
cause this is a natural inquiry for ey- 
ery legislator, and because the rela- 
tionship is close and significant, Stare 
GOVERNMENT publishes the 


islative Reference Bureau, which it has 
habitually described as a clearing 
house—or as a telephone switch-board 
through which the inquiring official 
may be connected, upon request, with 
the best source of information concern- 
ing whatever question he propounds. 

In this country, there 


following narrative. 

If you will turn to your 
file of Strate GOVERNMENT, 
you will find, at the front 
of practically every num- 
ber—beginning with the 
first—a pithy statement 
of the project of the Amer- 
ican Legislators’ Associa- 
tion. You will find that in 
each of these statements 
the concluding sentence 
has declared the Associa- 

. tion’s intention “to do its 
share in helping to inte- 


are many—nobody knows 
how many—organizations 
of officials. The public is 
familiar with the exist- 
ence and purposes of a few 
of these groups, such as 
the Governors’ Conference, 
the City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Bureau of 
Public Personnel Admin- 
istration, and the Amer- 
ican Legislators’ Associa- 
tion. The public is also 
aware of the fact that it is 
customary, throughout the 


grate the work which is be- 
ing done to improve gov- 
ernment,”-——and since the beginning of 
1931, each statement adds, “to assist in 
the development of the Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House.” 

Six years ago the American Legis- 
lators’ Association began its campaign 
to secure general recognition of the 
fact that a great and tragic waste re- 
sults from the fact that, when an agency 
conducts a study of legislative signifi- 
cance, many legislators who could and 
would utilize the information thus se- 
cured, do not know of its existence. As 
a consequence, these legislators—and 
their legislatures—either proceed in 
ignorance of the known facts, or else 
they, or their agents, duplicate the 
work which has already been done else- 
where. 

For six years, the American Legis- 
lators’ Association has been reiterat- 
ing its intention to establish a bureau 
which would—so far as possible—cure 
this situation. This association has ac- 
cordingly organized the Interstate Leg- 


Clearing Householder 


country, to have a munic- 
ipal league for each state. 

But there are literally scores of 
other state-wide or nation-wide organi- 
zations of officials with which the pub- 
lic is not familiar. For instance, there 
are the National Association of Agri- 
cultural Commissioners, the National 
Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers, the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions, the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks, the Na- 
tional Association of Securities Com- 
missioners, and more than a hundred 
other associations of officials. 

In every active organization of pub- 
lic officials, the secretary is collecting 
and disseminating information for the 
benefit of the members—and is, to some 
extent, performing the functions of an 
information bureau. 

In these organizations, however, the 
typical secretary has either no staff or 
a very limited staff; he has either no 
library or a very limited library; he 
has either inadequate quarters or no 
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quarters in which to conduct the asso- 
ciation’s secretariat. 


But taken as a whole, these secre- 
tariats have very large resources: the 
members of their combined staffs would 
run into the hundreds; their combined 
libraries would constitute a magnifi- 
cent collection of books, pamphlets, and 
fugitive material, concerning the theory 
and practice of government; their com- 
bined offices would exceed the dimen- 
sions of a large office building. 


For some time several of the indi- 
viduals who are interested in the ef- 
fective development of organizations 
of public officials, have been discussing 
the possibility of carrying the general 
principle of official co-operation one 
step further; and during 1930 the ad- 
visory committee on public adminis- 
tration of the Social Science Research 
Council outlined a plan for an agency 
designed to accomplish this purpose. 
It is a source of some satisfaction that 
the pioneer work of the American Leg- 
islators’ Association—its project and 
practical experience—contributed in 
no small measure to the formulation of 
the new project. . 


The proposal thus drafted was pre- 
sented to the Cleveland meeting of the 
National Conference on Government in 
1930, and at that time the Board of 
Managers of the American Legislatorg’ 
Association endorsed it—as did also 
the executive boards of two of the other 
participating organizations. 

In the following month this project 
was put into operation by the incorpo- 
ration of an independent agency, the 
Public Administration Clearing House 
—adequate financial provision for its 
maintenance having been made in the 
meantime. The members of its Board 
of Directors are: Frank O. Lowden, 
Harry F. Byrd, Newton D. Baker, 
Richard S. Childs, Chester H. Rowell, 
Louis Brownlow. 


On February 1, 1931, Mr. Brown- 
low, as Director, established the office 
of the Public Administration Clearing 
House in a suite adjoining that of the 


American Legislators’ Association at 
850 East 58th Street, Chicago. 

The offices of two other organiza- 
tions of public officials are located in 
the immediate vicinity: the Bureau of 
Public Personnel Administration—a 
nation-wide organization of civil ser- 
vice commissioners—and the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association. 

Thus has been established a central 
location where, as time goes on, many 
other organizations of public officials 
will doubtless establish their secretar- 
iats. 

The Public Administration Clear- 
ing House will accumulate a wealth of 
information concerning organizations 
which are interested in the improve- 
ment of government. This data will be 
useful to the secretariat of every such 
organization—whether it is located in 
Chicago or elsewhere. In the course of 
time the Clearing House will doubtless 
develop a library of unique significance 
with relation to American govern- 
mental problems. 

It is interesting to speculate con- 
cerning the possibilities which are lat- 
ent in this plan: What public benefits 
may result from closer co-operation by 
the hundreds of organizations which 
are devoting attention to governmental 
problems? What increased power may 
organizations of public officials develop 
by bringing their secretariats together 
in a single community—if not in a sin- 
gle building—with the Clearing House 
furnishing various mutual facilities? 

The Public Administration Clear- 
ing House has carefully limited its field 
of effort, and it devotes one-fourth of a 
brief announcement of its project, to 
a pledge that it will not do certain 
things: it will not invade the fields of 
existing organizations—it will not 
duplicate their facilities. Its province 
is to promote co-operation for the com- 
mon advantage, and it appreciates that 
its usefulness as a co-ordinating agency 
would be destroyed if it should under- 
take to encroach upon the normal func- 
tions—or the established activities— 
of the organizations which it is endeav- 
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oring “to protect and to strengthen.” 

For this reason the Clearing House 
refers to itself as an agency “to serve 
as an exchange for information”—that 
is, to assist the various organizations 
to secure information from each other, 
rather than to furnish such informa- 
tion directly. 

The Clearing House has adopted 
the general policy of refraining from 
dealing with the individual members 
of the organizations of public officials 
—except to the extent that its co-oper- 
ation may be sought by the secretariat 
of any such organization. For instance, 
in the legislative field, it is understood 
that the American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion is working with the various legis- 
latures, with their committees, and 
with their technical staffs—the legisla- 
tive reference services—and that the 
Clearing House will not deal with those 
agencies in a manner which will com- 
_ plicate the situation. 

The Clearing House also publishes 
the statement that it will not render 
technical advisory service, either to 
public officials or to citizen groups— 
and that it will not make administra- 
tive or legislative surveys. Of course, 
it will advocate no particular form of 
governmental organization, nor sup- 
port any specific political proposals for 
the elimination of governmental ills. 

It is concerned solely with making 
available to the organizations whose 
members are engaged in the operation 
and study of government, a more ready 
contact with the other organizations 
interested in the same field. It is ex- 
pressly “an organization to serve or- 
ganizations.” In other words, its deal- 
ings will be mainly with the secretar- 
iats of organizations. Obviously, its 
aim is to assist these secretariats,— 
not to compete with them. | 

Accordingly, from the legislators’ 
standpoint, the Public Administration 
Clearing House will in no respect du- 
plicate the activities of their Associa- 
tion, nor infringe upon its functions. 
On the contrary, it will constitute a new 
source of information and a helpful 


‘ally for the Association’s staff. 

We have confidence in the intention 
and in the ability of the Clearing 
House to carry out the full scope of its 
purpose by the method and within the 
limitations which it has announced. 

Those who are most intimately con- 
cerned with the co-ordination of the ac- 
tivities of public officials agree that 
there is a useful field for a clearing 
house of clearing houses. The Inter- 
state Legislative Reference Bureau, in 
its quest for information desired by 
legislators, will frequently consult this 
central clearing house concerning the 
ability of other organizations to supply 
the needed data. The complexities of 
modern government necessitate some 
complexity in the organization of the 
agencies which deal with it. 

We take pleasure in extending our 
welcome to the Public Administration 
Clearing House. It merits—and it has 
—our cordial good will. 


“Market Price of Back Numbers 


The American Legislators’ Association an- 
nounces the following price schedule : 


Will buy: 
Vol. 1. The Legislator—1926. 
Complete sets only (seven leaflets—32 pages 
in all) —$#5.00 each. 
Vol. 2. The Legislator—1929. 
March—®50 cents a copy. 
May—50 cents a copy. 
_ Complete sets (nine numbers) $3.50 each. 
Vol. 3. Srate GovERNMENT—1930, 
December—60 cents a copy. 
Will sell: 
Vol. 1. The Legislator—1926. 
February (mere four-page bulletin) 25 cents 
a copy. 
June (mere four-page bulletin) 25 cents a 
copy. 
Vol. 2. The Legislator. 1930. 
Odd numbers (12 pages each) 50 cents a 
copy: Numbers 1 and 2 exhausted; 3 to 6 
available. 
Vol. 3. Srate GoveRNMENT—1930. 
Odd numbers, April to October, 50 cents a 
copy. Separate copies of November and De- 
cember numbers not available. 
Complete sets (April to December—9 num- 
bers) $5.00 each. 
Vol. 4. Strate GoverNMENT—1931. 
Any number, January to June, 50 cents a 
copy. 
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THE LEGISLATURE: WATCH-DOG OR HOUSE-DOG? 


By Prorgssor Carrot H. Wooppy, University of Chicago. 


It is a truism that we are living in 
an epoch characterized by the decline 
of legislative bodies. Parliaments yield 
to dictatorships abroad. The British 
Parliament has appointed a Royal Com- 
mission to investigate the radical alter- 
ation in the government due to the as- 
sumption of legislative power by the 
permanent civil service. The executive 
authority of the American President 
grows apace. 

Our state legislatures are far from 
immune from this prevailing epidemic. 
The outstanding development in state 
government during the past twenty 
years has been the steady movement to- 
ward strengthening the power of the 
governor—and making him the respon- 
sible head of the administrative branch. 
Fifteen states, since 1917, have adopted 
complete administrative consolida- 
tions ; four others are at present contem- 
plating such changes; partial reorgan- 
izations have been made by many others. 
Even more widespread has been the 
adoption of devices of central financial 
control: executive budgets, fiscal re- 
view, and central purchasing. The gov- 
ernor, often able, prior to these changes, 
to dominate the legislature through the 
exercise of his political powers, tends 
now to find himself in a vastly more 
commanding position. The legislature, 
designed to be the watch-dog of the 
treasury, the guardian of the people’s 
interests, seems likely to become, if 
nothing is done about it, a mere faithful 
Fido, content to wag its tail at the will 
of its master, the chief executive. 

One does not need to resurrect old 
maxims about the “separation of pow- 
ers” to demonstrate the practical unde- 
sirability of such a situation. The pur- 
pose of the changes which have revolu- 
tionized the Governor’s position was 
clearly a highly commendable one. State 
administration was disintegrated and 
ineffective. “Economy and efficiency” — 
the slogan of post-war years—demanded 


that useless offices be abolished, that 
purpose and direction be given to the 
administrative services, that means of 
co-ordination and control be provided. 
But no machine, however efficient and 
economical, serves a useful social end 
unless it is wisely guided. If the legis- 
lature is unable to supply that guidance, 
it may have accomplished nothing ex- 
cept to create an administrative Frank- 
enstein for its own destruction. 

One may well conclude that the next 
great task for the American state legis- 
lature is to devise methods for prevent- 
ing abuse of the increased powers which 
the administration acquires when the 
control of departments is consolidated. 
The issue does not brook delay, for exec- 
utive dictators have already appeared 
upon the horizon. Means are, however, 
at hand, both indirect and direct, for ac- 
complishing this desired purpose. 


Two methods of procedure suggest 
themselves immediately. In the first 
place, it is obvious that a governor, when 
he becomes head of the reorganized ad- 
ministration, does not cease to be chief 
executive. His political powers, which 
often enable him to brandish the big 
stick at legislators, remain unimpaired. 
Chief among these is his power of ap- 
pointment. Many a bill has been passed 
by jobs, rather than by votes. Yet legis- 
latures have remained strangely reluc- 
tant to curtail the governor’s power to 
construct a “machine” of political ap- 
pointees. Only ten states, including but 
six of those which have adopted com- 
plete administrative reorganizations, 
possess civil service laws. In their own 
defence, legislators should remedy this 
situation. 

A second indirect approach toward 
the problem lies through the reform of 
legislative procedure, and the raising of 
legislative competence. Legislatures 
have done much to improve the admini- 
stration, but they have hardly begun to 
clean house for themselves. Procedure 
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remains as it was two decades or more 
ago. Legislative competence has not 
been notably bettered. The promise of 
Charles McCarthy’s innovations in Wis- 
consin have not been entirely fulfilled. 
A new agency of much potential useful- 
ness—the Interstate Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau maintained by the Amer- 
ican Legislator’s Association—has now 
appeared; its fuller utilization by the 
members of state legislatures would 
arm them much more effectively for the 
performance of their duties. 


Direct agencies of control are, how- 
ever, needed to compensate for the vast 
increase in administrative discretion. 
Many legislatures have wisely aban- 
doned the impossible task of prescribing 
the “how” as well as the “what” of ad- 
ministrative action. General statutes 
have replaced detailed enactments, 
lump-sum grants are substituted for 
specific appropriations. Does not this 
threaten legislative abdication? Does 
it not, perhaps, foreshadow the substi- 
tution of bureaucratic dictation: for 
popular law-making? 


This danger was recently pointed out 
in the message of Governor Philip La 
Follette to the 1931 Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture. A narrow interpretation of the 
doctrine of separation of powers, the 
Governor declared, has led to weak and 
irresponsible government. To overcome 
this, the power of the executive has been 
greatly increased. New measures, he 
believes, should now be adopted to offset 
the extension of the arbitrary powers of 
the governor. 


“T agree that a Governor must be 
held responsible for his actions as chief 
executive. I do not agree that he should 
attempt to dictate, in isolation, the gen- 
eral policy of the political group in 
power. No one man has sufficient wis- 
dom to diagnose the needs of the state. 
In the exercise of the extensive semi- 
legislative powers necessarily given to 
administrative authorities, a contin- 
uing study of their trends and effects by 
both official and unofficial leadership is 
now necessary.” 
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Governor La Follette advocated the 
meeting of legislative committees be- 
tween sessions, for the consideration of 
specific problems. He also made the 
more novel proposal that an Executive 
Council be created, half of its members 
to be named by the legislature, and half 
—including some private citizens—by 
the Governor, to serve as a continuing 
advisory and investigatory body. 

On April 9th, the law creating the 
Executive Council was passed. Com- 
posed of twenty members, ten appointed. 
by the Governor, five by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Committees and five by the 
Speaker of the House, the Council will 
serve for the same term as the Governor. 
It is authorized to advise the governor 
on matters he may submit to it, to inves- 
tigate state departments and state in- 
stitutions, to supervise the purchases of 
materials through the State Purchasing 
Department, to make studies of any 
governmental problem affecting the 
state, including the consolidation of 
state agencies, the elimination of dupli- 
cation, the promotion of economy and 
efficiency, and, also, the assignment of 
space in the capitol building. It is em- 
powered to employ a staff, to issue sub- 
poenas, to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses, and to demand the production 
of documents in investigations. 

The Wisconsin Executive Council is, 
of course, a hybrid, combining legisla- 
tive and non-official supervision of the 
administration with a share in the gov- 
ernor’s deliberations. But as a channel 
of communication between the legisla- 
ture and the governor, enabling the for- 
mer to assure itself that the administra- 
tion is performing its tasks properly, it 
may be most useful. 

The value of the Wisconsin Execu- 
tive Council remains, of course, to be 
demonstrated. Its very creation, how- 
ever, should challenge the attention of 
legislators in all states. If the Amer- 
ican legislature is not to become a 
house-dog of the Governor, it must in- 
crease its vigilance. The Wisconsin Ex- 
ecutive Council is a step in this direc- 
tion. 
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DO GOVERNORS MEET FOR FUN? 


A comment elicited by the Outlook’s criticism of the program for the 1931 


Governor’s 


At least one of the members of 
Srate GOVENMENT’Ss editorial staff con- 
fesses that he has found the pages of 
our esteemed contemporary, the Out- 
look, no less readable since it traded 
its Y. M. C. A. membership ticket for 
a night-club admission card. 


Clever and iconoclastic, wet and 
witty, Lyman Abbott’s wayward off- 
spring is good company, even for the 
abstemious. However, we cannot pro- 
fess to agree with all of its opinions. 
For instance, in a recent number of the 
Outlook, this was the leading editorial: 


“Governors at Play. 


“The executive committee of the an- 
nual conference of state governors has 
completed its work on the program of 
the conference and revealed its na- 
ture. The Governors will meet in 
French Lick, Indiana, on June 1, 2, and 
3. They will not discuss prohibition, 
nor water power, nor public utilities, 
nor wage insurance, nor unemploy- 
ment. Inasmuch as the chief object of 
the conference is an exchange of ideas 
and experiences, says the executive 
committee in a whopping non sequitur, 
so far as possible controversial sub- 
jects are avoided. One had supposed 
that controversial subjects were pre- 
cisely the ones on which an exchange 
of ideas and experiences was most 
necessary. 


“Instead of discussing controver- 
sial subjects, the Governors will dis- 
cuss the cost of local government, land 
utilization and state planning, motor 
safety and executive duties and re- 
sponsibilities. This is to say, they will 
travel all the way to French Lick to 
discuss subjects of no particular inter- 
est to themselves or any one else. This 
being so, it is nice to learn that French 
Lick promises to play the perfect host 
and that the entertainment has been 
carefully planned. One trusts that no 
one will spoil the Governors’ innocent 


Conference. 


fun by taking their conferences seri- 
ously.” 

The American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion can hardly fail to take up the 
cudgels as a matter of sympathetic 
good-will toward this somewhat kin- 
dred organization. 

Every one who is giving systematic 
and intelligent consideration to the 
problems of state government recog- 
nizes the absolute necessity of a closer 
comradeship among our forty-eight 
commonwealths. In the days when the 
Mississippi River was beyond the out- 
skirts of American civilization, a com- 
mon council in Washington—a rather 
loosely organized federal government 
—may have been sufficient. 

A very different situation exists to- 
day. There is such a direct and inti- 
mate inter-relation between the affairs 
of the various states, that no one of 
them can longer be indifferent to the 
manner in which the others are admin- 
istered. Not only must we have an effi- 
cient federal government: unless the 
states can co-operate more effectively, 
we must transfer more and more of. 
their functions to Washington. 

jut experience has demonstrated 
that, in most matters, a centralized ad- 
ministration of local affairs, conducted 
by bureaus in Washington, is neither 
efficient nor agreeable—nor acceptable 
to the American people. 

Republicans and Democrats alike, 
we are clinging to the remnants of our 
states’ rights, while the dismaying 
realization grows upon us that eco- 
nomic, governmental, and political con- 
ditions are conspiring to foist domina- 
tion by the federal government, upon 
an unwilling nation despite itself. 

Our only hope lies in a two-fold 
program: 

1. To make more adequate the leg- 
islative and executive departments of 
each of the 48 states; 


2. To develop a closer contact be- 
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tween the governments of the 48 states 
—a community of purpose, an agree- 
ment upon policies, a concert of action. 

Fine phrases, but how shall they be 
given effect? Co-operation secured 
through the co-operation of the indi- 
viduals who direct them. 


There must be inter-communication 
and co-operation between the individ- 
uals who head the departments of the 
48 states: public welfare, education, 
construction of highways, control of 
public utilities, apprehension of crimi- 
nals, collection of taxes, and so forth 
and so on. 

But obviously the contacts of first 
importance are those of the individuals 
who make the laws of the 48 states, 
and of the individuals who head the 48 
executive departments: in other words, 
it is imperative that the legislators, 
- and also the governors, resist isolation. 

In order to develop these contacts, 
organizations of office-holders are es- 
sential. There is an inherent tempta- 
tion to prostitute such organizations 
to the purposes of publicity seekers 
and of individuals who are actuated 
simply by a desire for self-advance- 
ment. Only by a sober, conscientious 
effort can the proper atmosphere be 
created and be maintained in these 
groups. All who participate must be 
encouraged to do so in the spirit of dis- 
interested citizens who are attempting 
to co-operate with each other for the 
general good. In fair-minded, thought- 
ful mood they must formulate policies ; 
in patriotic, loyal spirit they must ful- 
fill them. 

We may overlook the Outlook’s dis- 
covery that the cost of local govern- 
ment is a subject of no particular in- 
terest to Governors or to anyone else 
—in this mirthful era when state, 
county, and municipal governments are 
costing us eight billion dollars a year. 


We may waive the circumstance 
that the Conference actually did dis- 
cuss prohibition when it met in 1929, 
and that it actually did discuss wage 
insurance and unemployment when it 
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met in 1930. The Governors provided 
fairly good copy for journalists by 
their debates on these somewhat spec- 
tacular topics. 

But even if they had not already 
covered the subjects which the Outlook 
now suggests, much could have been 
said in favor of their 1931 program, 
for they are much more likely to bene- 
fit the citizens by discussing the cost 
of local government, and by taking 
counsel together concerning executive 
duties and responsibilities, than—for 
instance—by orating and waving their 
arms anent the threadbare pros and 
cons which prove and disprove the de- 
sirability of the anti-highball amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. 

The first annual conference of the 
American Legislators’ Association, 
held in Denver in 1926, sent a repre- 
sentative to the Governors’ Conference 
in Cheyenne, to pledge the co-opera- 
tion of this organization in the common 
cause of nation-wide improvement of 
state government. Since that time a 
cordial relationship has continued be- 
tween these two quasi-governmental 
agencies, which represent the executive 
and the legislative departments of the 
48 states. 

This Association congratulates the 
executives of the Conference upon the 
spirit in which they have arranged the 
1931 program and subjects. By the way, 
Governor Norman S. Case of Rhode 
Island is Chairman of the Conference. 
Ex-Governor Hardee of Florida is its 
Secretary. Governors Dern (Utah), 
Pollard (Virginia), Caulfield (Mis- 
souri), and Roosevelt (New York) are 
members of its Executive Committee. 

In America today there is no more 
fundamental need than the rehabilita- 
tion of the legislative and executive 
departments of our 48 commonwealths. 
If the Governors will meet in a spirit 
free from ostentation and free from 
ulterior motives—simply to foster cor- 
diality, study and loyal co-operation— 
we will take the liberty of disregarding 
the Outlook’s advice: we will take their 
conferences seriously! 
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Judiciary Chairman 
Member of the Board of Managers of 
the American Legislators’ Association. 


Following in his 
father’s footsteps, 
Gordon Cox entered 
politics while a 
young man—which 
he still is. 

He is a native 
of North Dakota, 
and attended the 
Teachers’ College 
of that State as 
well as the Uni- 
versity of North 
Dakota. He then 
migrated to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan 
for his legal studies. 

His governmental career began im- 
mediately after he received his law de- 
gree. Upon the occurrence of that seis- 
mic event in 1919, he moved to Bis- 
marck to become an income tax deputy 
for the State Tax Commissioner. He, 
and North Dakota’s then new income 
tax law, began service together. The 
recent burning of the North Dakota 
Capitol deprived posterity of the rec- 
ords of his early labors. 


After a few years in that office, Mr. 
Cox entered the private practice of 
law, and—having been infected with 
politics—promptly became a candidate 
for the legislature. He has been a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives con- 
tinuously since his election at that time. 
As Chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee in the sessions of 1927, 1929 
and 1931, he has held a place of prom- 
inence in the legislative affairs of North 
Dakota. | 


In 1921, he married Anne Atkinson 
of Bismarck, and they have two daugh- 
ters. 

The fact that Mr. Cox is a conserva- 
tive has not prevented him from being 
a Republican and a football enthusiast. 
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Fair Minded Journalists 


Another Editor Expresses Appreciation 
of Legislative Work Well Done. 


State GOVERNMENT is continuing its 
observations of journalistic attitudes. 
This month its editorial award is be- 
stowed on James Q. Dealey, the Editor 
of the Dallas Morning News. The fol- 
lowing editorial published on May 1, 
might well be entitled, “More Time for 
the Texas Legislature.” In this con- 
nection, attention may be called to Pro- 
fessor Lien’s article in this issue, urg- 
ing more time for legislative delibera- 
tions. 

THE LONG SESSION 


The Legislature evidently can not complete its 
numerous tasks by May 12, the end of the legis- 
lative session of 120 days, and it is in doubt 
whether to adjourn in expectation of a special ses- 
sion, or to continue its sittings for a few days 
longer, until necessary legislation is completed. 
The News thinks that it 
voices public opinion in 
urging the Legislature 
not to adjourn until the 
need for a special ses- 
sion no longer exists. 


Texas is a great State 
in area, population and 
in natural wealth. In its 
earlier days a sixty-day 
session was ample. To- 
day a session twice as 
long is not too much for 
careful attention to the 
many important bills on 
file. The Forty-Second 
Legislature has done 
hard and conscientious 
work and is making a record of which it may 
well be proud. Many problems have come before 
it, difficult of solution. The financial situation 
is most perplexing. These matters demand time 
for thoughtful consideration, and this can best 
be given while details are fresh in the mind. 


The News is strongly of the opinion that the 
present session should be prolonged so as to clear 
up all items of importance. The faithful service 
of the present body has amply justified the pas- 
sage of the amendments respecting increased pay 
and lengthened session. The Legislature should 
complete its work before it adjourns sine die. 
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A SPEED LIMIT FOR LEGISLATURES 
By Arnowp J. Lizn, Washington University. 


In this age of con- 
flicting interests and 
bewildering complex- 
ities, it is not always 
easy to see clearly 
exactly where the 
boundary line lies 
between vice and 
crime. The surveying 
of the frontiers may 
require much more 
time than the re- 
former with his anx- 
iety and his impa- 
tience is ready to 
= allow. In his com- 

plete absorption in 
his mission, the enthusiastic torch- 
bearer may easily spin around himself 
such a cocoon of unreality that he can 
actually come to believe that the enact- 
ment of a law in itself contains the 
magic formula by which society can be 
transformed into his own image. He 
sees more clearly the possibilities of the 
distant future than the difficulties of 
the present. He deals with men as he 
would like men to be, not with men as 
they actually are. His vision of the fu- 
ture serves him well but it has thrown 
out of focus both the crass realities of 
the present and the long chain of mile- 
stones that mark the slow progress of 
the past. Furthermore, it is the Amer- 
ican (in contrast with the English) 
tradition that a representative is not 
only for convenience elected from a dis- 
trict but he remains after the election 
and throughout his term for many pur- 
poses the peculiar spokesman and agent 
of that district. He never becomes in a 
full sense a representative of the whole 
state. He never loses his district iden- 
tity. Even his party affiliation does not 
for every purpose supersede his local 
attachment. The larger objective out- 
look which takes into account the rights 
and interests of all groups becomes dif- 
ficult for him on account of the tradi- 


tional pressure and stimuli to the local 
and subjective. 


At the opening of each session a huge 
number of bills is put before each legis- 
lature. Many of these proposals involve 
amendments to laws passed at other 
sessions, some details of which have 
been found to be unworkable or ineffec- 
tive. In many states a large proportion 
consists of special or local bills. A few 
are bills to repeal old laws that are ob- 


solete or unworkable. Many are bills | 


dealing with new problems or with old 
problems as yet unsolved. In addition 
to these are the perennial revenue and 
appropriation measures. Rare are the 
members who do not have a sizeable 
batch of bills to offer and who do not 
regard the enactment of their particu- 
lar bills as urgent. 


In dealing with this mass of pro- 
posals the legislature in nearly one- 
half of the states is limited to a fixed 
number of days, varying from forty to 
ninety. In the other states, while there 
is no constitutional limit upon the 
length of the session other than the one 
implied in the term of office, the tend- 
ency has been for the legislature itself 
to impose a limit. The quotient found 
by dividing the number of legislative 
hours by the number of bills introduced 
is highly significant, but it reflects no 
credit either on the legislators or on the 
system. A bare mentioning of the fact 
that from two to thirty times as many 
bills are introduced as there are days 
in the session is sufficient to suggest 
how amazing this legislative quotient 
actually is. Even after allowance has 
been made for the weeding out of bills 
in committees, the result remains as a 
serious index to a situation in need of 
improvement. It may be seriously 
doubted if legislative output in the ag- 
gregate is excessive, but it is clear that 


the time element indispensable to effec-. 


tive and successful legislation has been 


habitually and flagrantly sacrificed. As 
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a result each new legislature must re- 
vamp on a grand scale what was hastily 
done in previous sessions. 

The lines of improvement extend in 
many directions, and into many fields. 
The split sessions of California, New 
Jersey, and West Virginia in their prin- 
ciples touches the problem at a vital 
point. After the legislature has con- 
vened for the work of organization and 
the introduction of bills, it adjourns for 
a period of weeks to give time for study, 
for discussion, for publicity, and for 
reflection. When the body reconvenes, 
the members are in a much better posi- 
tion from every point of view to con- 
tinue their deliberations in preparation 
for the final votes. 


The work could begin still more im- 
mediately after the election. Many 
states have now what all states must 
ultimately have, a well-organized and 
well-equipped legislative reference and 
bill-drafting service, the permanent and 
expert staff of which is at work continu- 
ously collecting and classifying the doc- 
umentary and factual data needed by 
the intelligent legislator. To this or- 
ganization the members-elect could send 
their draft-bills as soon as the election 
is over. Here the bills could be sorted, 
classified, printed, and published by 
title. Copies could be made available 
to all other members of the legislature, 
to the executive officers, to the judges, 
and on request, to the newspapers, pri- 
vate associations and unions, and chair- 
men of local forums. In the two months 
preceding the opening of the session, an 
immense amount of work could be ac- 
complished. The reports on particular 
bills by these individuals or groups out- 
side of the legislative membership could 
be filed with the legislature and its com- 
mittees. A valuable fund of informa- 
tion would thus be made available to the 
legislators, bearing upon the policy and 
enforceability, of the proposals. 


There might be many advantages in 
the extension of the privilege of pro- 
posing bills to the leading executive 
officers of the state, to councils of peace 


officers and judges, to professional, in- 
dustrial, and labor associations, and to 
the electorate through the popular in- 
itiative. Certainly bills from these 
sources could be accepted for registra- 
tion and publicity by the legislative 
reference bureau. For the actual, for- 
mal introduction of bills into the legis- 
lature, the Swiss rule that five members 
must sponsor every bill, has obvious 
merit. 


In the preliminary work and the 
preparation of the agenda for the ses- 
sion, the legislative reference bureau 
could be greatly aided by frequent con- 
sultation with the presiding officers of 
the two chambers. Of course, under the 
existing system these officers (except 
the lieutenant-governors) are not se- 
lected before the legislature convenes. 
It might be an improvement to elect 
both the speaker of the house and the 
president of the senate from the state 
at large. Such a plan would furnish an 
escape from the delay and perennial 
turmoil which accompanies the organ- 
ization of the chambers. Under such a 
system the committee assignments 
could also be made shortly after the elec- 
tion and the committee work could be 
well under way before the opening of 
the session. That committee-work could 
itself be greatly reduced and expedited 
if in each legislature a single series of 
joint-committees were substituted for 
the present separate committees of the 
senate and the house, as has been done 
already to a considerable extent in Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and Wiscon- 
sin. 

Much of the time of legislatures is 
consumed in considering bills which are 
wholly special, local, or technical in 
their nature, and which involve no ques- 
tions of general policy. The English 
refer all bills of this nature to a special 
committee which conducts an investiga- 
tion and hearing on a strictly non-par- 
tisan and business basis in order to se- 
cure the basic facts upon which a recom- 
mendation on the merits of the proposal 
can be made. Parliament, of course, 
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ultimately votes on these bills; but it 
is relieved of all the major time-consum- 
ing stages. Additional time could be 
saved if the legislatures were to confine 
themselves to the broad principles in- 
volved and leave technical details and 
adaptation to concrete situations or 
cases to the commissions, boards, or lo- 
cal units that are concerned with the 
execution of the law. 


It is in the enactment of the laws 
involving principles and fundamental 
questions of public policy that the time 
element is most essential. On all of 
these problems much can be learned 
from the experience of other states and 
other countries. Usually a reasonably 
well financed legislative reference bu- 
reau can collect the facts and documents 
necessary to an understanding of that 
experience. Occasionally a special com- 
mittee to visit ether states and coun- 
tries may be necessary. It is in this 
connection that the Interstate Legisla- 
tive Reference Bureau of the American 
Legislators’ Association may prove 
most helpful. But a great deal of time 
is needed to round up this information, 
and after that has been done, a thorough 
survey of the local situation is essential. 
It is necessary to listen to those who 
have anything to say on the question, 
without regard to their point of view or 
political philosophy. It is important 
to take several readings of the popular 
temper. It is useful to take the initia- 
tive in being provocative in order to get 
a chance to register the reactions. It 
may be wise to refer the proposed enact- 
ment to various industrial, social, and 
political councils with a request for a 
full and critical consideration. The ad- 
vice of the police, judicial, and executive 
officers may be of supreme value in de- 
termining the best administrative sec- 
tions for the bill. | 


So much time is required for sound 
and wise legislation that the attempt 
to pass hundreds of laws in two or 
three months becomes conspicuously 
absurd. The measure of the success of 
a session is not merely the number and 


the quality of the laws passed. Equally 
important is the progress made in the 
preparation for sound enactments in 
the future. With a reference bureau 
functioning properly it should be pos- 
sible to foster and to maintain continu- 
ity of legislation in spite of the changing 
membership of the legislature. Special 
committees working between sessions 
are often useful. Longer terms might 
be advantageous, especially if a work- 
able and intelligently used scheme. of 
the initiative, referendum, and recall 
could be assumed. A judicious use of 
the special session would also help. 
When a proposed bill, after study, dis- 
cussion and revision, is ripe for enact- 
ment, let a brief, businesslike special 
session be held. Even the budget bill 
should be the careful, responsible work 
of the expert checked by competent 
auditors and meticulously scrutinized 
by special legislative committees. Pro- 
longed discussion and debate is only 
needed when new principles or policies 
are involved. 


With greater care and deliberation 
in the enactment of each law would 
gradually come a reduction in the vol- 
ume of new bills introduced for the 
amendment of former enactments. The 
time saved from these bills could then 
be applied to advantage in the further 
perfection of new laws to reduce still 
further the need for frequent amend- 
ments. 


With the aid of the bill-drafting 
service and a revisor of statutes a tre- 
mendous saving of legislative time and 
expense and a greater convenience for 
attorneys and judges could result from 
a system of perpetual code revision. 
Every new law would at once be incor- 
porated into the code, its wording super- 


.seding the code wording on the same 


subject. The numbering of chapters 
and sections would be in accord with 
the system used in the code. The index 
to the volume of session laws would be 


in form identical with the index to the - 


code. The printing of a new edition of 
the code at fixed intervals would be a 
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comparatively simple matter, and the 
prolonged revision session with its ex- 
pensive and cumbersome preliminaries 
would be completely eliminated. The 
time of the legislators is too sorely 
needed for constructive new legislation 
to squander it on work which can be 
safely left to trained experts under leg- 
islative mandate. 

The special field of the legislature is 
the formulation of the broad, general 
policies that represent the convictions 
and desires of the people and thus fur- 
nish the guiding principles in the work 
of the state. Legislative problems must 
be considered in the present, but their 
causes began in the past, and their con- 
sequences lie far in the future. The leg- 
islator concentrates, therefore, on the 
realities of the present, but he should 
make frequent excursions into the past 
for guiding wisdom, although ever keep- 
ing his eye steadily on the road that lies 
ahead. He and his associates constitute 
a cross section of the whole society of 
the state. He is, consequently, in a real 
sense dealing with himself. And in 
dealing with himself, he knows that he 
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is dealing with human nature. Because 
he is dealing with human nature in all 
its manifestations and all its relation- 
ships, his task is infinitely difficult. It 
is not the work for the expert or the 
specialist cloistered and sheltered in 
his office or his laboratory. Rather is 
this the function of the layman who is 
part and parcel of the masses whose 
opinions and convictions and intuitions 
are to be simmered down to their quin- 
tescence and expressed in words. It is 
the layman who must be the master and 
the leader. He may be unlettered and 
untrained but in this day he is usually 
neither; and above all, he is rarely un- 
educated, whether he has been in school 
or college or not. But while he is the 
master, the greatest evidence of his 
wisdom is the large number of experts 
and specialists whom he employs as his 
servants. 

In the realm of human nature, a 
thousand years is as a day. As a con- 
sequence the most indispensable ingre- 
dient in scientific law-making comes to 
be the time element. In no sphere is 
haste more certain to lead to waste. 


IN BUFFALO ON 


Monday, November 9 
Tuesday, November 10 
Wednesday, November 11. 


The sixth annual meeting of the 
American Legislators’ Association, 
to which all state legislators are cor- 
dially invited, will be held. 


Official delegates will be sent by a 
number of the states. 

On the same days in the same 
place will be held the annual meet- 
ings of the National Municipal 
League, the Governmental Research 
Association, and several other organ- 
izations. 


1931 LEGISLATORS’ CONFERENCE 


As formerly, several sessions will 
be held under the.joint auspices of all 
of the participating organizations. 


The National Conference 
on Government 
Will also be held at this time under 
the auspices of the American Legis- 
lators’ Association. 


The Annual Legislative 
Reference Conference 
Several legislatures have made 
provisions to send the Directors of 
their legislative reference services, 
and the conference on this subject 
will be notable.. 
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The best government teaches government.—McCartTHy. 


OF, BY AND FOR 
An editorial from the Tulsa, Oklahoma, Tribune. 


Oklahoma, with no legislative reference ser- 
vice whatsoever, should look with favor upon 
The American Legislators’ Association, a body of 
lawmakers, by lawmakers, for lawmakers. 

Would you like to know the banking laws of 
any state, or several states; what states do not 
provide capital punishment; what states regulate 
motor buses and trucks on their highways and 
how; what states provide old age pensions for 
their citizens ; how states are handling prohibition 
enforcement by statute. If you are a legislator 
you may enroll with The American Legislators’ 
Association; if you are a layman you may sub- 
scribe to ‘‘State Government,’’ the address of 
both is Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago. 


THE LEGISLATORS’ PROJECT 
The object of the American Legislators’ As- 
sociation is fourfold: 


First: To maintain the Interstate Legislative 
Reference Bureau which will (a) encourage every 
state to maintain an adequate legislative ref- 
erence bureau; and make available the services 
of an expert who will visit any bureau which 
requests advice in organizing its work; (b) to 
serve as a clearing house for the legislative refer- 
ence bureaus of the various states; (¢) to assist 
legislators and the directors of state bureaus to 
locate the best sources of information and advice ; 
(d) to conduct researches, especially concerning 
the best methods for improving the personnel of 
our legislatures and for otherwise increasing leg- 
islative efficiency; (e) to publish a substantial 
magazine *“‘State Government,’’ and to send it 
monthly to each of the 7,500 state legislators; (f) 
to publish special bulletins; (g) to co-operate 
with universities and other agencies in educa- 
tional work concerning legislative subjects. 

Second: To maintain twelve national com- 
mittees of legislators, each with an advisory board 
of recognized experts. 

Third: To arrange the following meetings: 
an annual conference, open to all legislators; an 
annual session of the Interstate Legislative As- 
sembly, a body of 96 delegates, one elected by 
each branch of each legislature, primarily con- 
cerned with proposals for interstate compacts and 
uniform laws; an annual conference of the di- 
rectors of the legislative reference bureaus of 
the various states; for each standing committee, 


a conference at the time of the annual meeting 
of the leading organization in its field, thus, for 
instance, relating the committee on education to 
the National Edueation Association; an annual 
regional conference of the legislators of each sec- 
tion of the United States. 


Fourth: To assist in the development of the 
Publie Administration Clearing House and in 
other efforts to co-ordinate work being done to 
improve government. 


INFORMATION ON COMMON PROBLEMS 


The Wall Street Journal, conservative maga- 
zine of business, speaking of the American Leg- 
islators’ Association, says: 

‘It is a puzzling commentary on the Amer- 
ican passion for statistics, efficiency, and stand- 
ardization that dozens of law-making bodies have 
been functioning for upward of a century, and 
yet only now is a serious effort at interchange 
of information and experience getting under 
way. No one proposes or desires uniformity in 
state legislation as an end in itself, or beyond the 
extent to which spontaneous recognition of sound 
legal principles and efficacious administrative 
methods may bring it about. But it needs no 
argument that many of the problems of state 
government are common to several or many states, 
and that co-operative study of fact material could 
be made to yield invaluable fruits. Many of the 
states have set up individual legislative reference 
bureaus; co-operation and co-ordination among 
them are obviously in order.’’ 


A CREATIVE ECONOMY 


The obvious way to improve government is the 
informed way. Equally obvious is the fact that 
our government will need considerable improve- 
ment, if it is to stand the attacks from within and 
without. Informed legislators are needed to 
make laws for informed, participating citizens. 
There is more and more demand for leadership 
in public life, and less and less excuse for lack of 
it. 

Duplication of legislative reference bureaus 
might be prevented, and savings effected, by state 
support of The American Legislators’ Association 
which is now being financed by private subserip- 
tion, including substantial appropriations from 
two of the great philanthropic and educational 
foundations. Support of this interstate bureau 
would be a creative economy for Oklahoma. 
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WHENCE SPRINGS “STATE GOVERNMENT” 
Drexel Avenue and Fifty-eighth Street 


ee The administrative offices of the American Legislators’ 
nee Association occupy the nearest part of the main floor. Here the 
Association is developing the Interstate Legislative Reference 
Bureau, a quasi-governmental agency, the nationally essential 
oe clearing house of legislative information. 
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